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Artists  and  Their  Students 


Throughout  the  twentieth-century,  artist-teachers  have 
been  a  major  inspirational  force,  nurturing  creative 
imaginations  to  form  the  next  generation  of  artists.  This 
exhibition  juxtaposes  the  works  of  teacher  with  student 
to  allow  a  visual  dialogue  that  reveals  the  exchange  of 
artistic  ideas,  whether  assimilated,  revised,  or  reinter- 
preted, and  that  helps  us  determine  what  constitutes 
the  teacher's  gift  and  what  is  essentially  the  visual  inven- 
tion of  the  student. 

Art  making  in  America  is  taught  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  the  age-old  apprentice-and-master  system;  tradi- 
tional art  academy  preparation,  standardized  in  America 
in  the  1880s;  and,  increasingly  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
college  and  university  programs.  Many  of  the  notable 
artist-teachers  were  professional  artists  first  who  only 
secondarily  developed  teaching  skills.  Most  of  them 
taught  private  classes  in  academies  and  art  schools  and, 
beginning  in  the  1950s,  in  universities. 


One  of  the  first  influential  artist-teachers  to  celebrate 
the  avant-garde  in  America  was  Robert  Henri  (1865- 
1929).  First  at  the  New  York  School  of  Art  and  later  at 
his  own  school  (1907-12),  Henri  encouraged  his  stu- 
dents to  develop  ideas  independent  of  academic  con- 
ventions. Under  his  spirited  leadership,  John  Sloan 
(1871 -I  95  I),  George  Bellows  (1882-1925),  and  Stuart 
Davis  (1892-1964)  rejected  the  traditional  subject  mat- 
ter of  portraiture  and  still  life  and  began  to  portray 
scenes  of  everyday  urban  life.  Teaching  such  as  this 
paved  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  modern  art  in 
America.  As  for  the  genre  of  landscape,  Henri  claimed 
that  it  "was  a  medium  for  ideas,"  a  principle  all  three 
students  followed  throughout  their  careers.  The  prefer- 
ence for  modern  subject  matter  combined  with  his  incli- 
nation for  landscape  in  Blackwell's  Island,  East  River 
( 1 900).  Winter  stills  the  Hudson  River  in  Bellows'  Float- 
ing Ice  (1910).  A  small  house  anchors  the  right  fore- 
ground space  in  Bellows'  painting,  perhaps  echoing 
Henri's  contention  that  "houses,  housetops  like  human 
beings,  have  wonderful  character." 

Henri  also  taught  his  students  that  the  "backs  of 
tenement  houses  are  living  documents,"  a  concept  visu- 
ally brought  to  life  in  Sloan's  Backyards,  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage (1914),  a  scene  Sloan  viewed  from  the  back 
window  of  his  Greenwich  Village  apartment.  The  town, 
this  time  the  architecture  and  topography  of  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  provided  subject  matter  for  Stuart 
Davis,  whose  Early  American  Landscape  (1925),  with 
its  simplified  forms  and  reductive  imagery,  anticipates 
his  later,  more  abstract  compositions.  Whereas  Sloan 


and  Bellows,  following  Henri's  advice,  revolted  against 
the  polished  academic  style  and  its  aristocratic 
themes,  Davis,  younger  and  more  politically  active,  cre- 
ated a  new  art  that  united  his  realist  training  with  the 
abstraction  he  had  studied  abroad  after  leaving  Henri's 
tutelage. 

Albert  E.  Gallatin  ( 1 88 1  - 1 952)  was  not  an  artist-teacher 
in  the  traditional  sense.  Although  a  practicing  artist,  the 
most  important  lessons  he  taught  were  through  his 
activities  as  a  writer  and  collector.  He  began  by  collect- 
ing works  by  Henri's  students,  but  in  the  early  1920s 
shifted  his  interest  to  current  trends  in  European  art. 
Establishing  Cubism  as  the  core  of  his  collection,  he 
opened  the  Gallery  (later  Museum)  of  Living  Art  at 
New  York  University  in  1927.  In  its  fifteen-year  exist- 
ence, the  museum  exerted  an  enormous  influence  on 
American  modernist  art,  having  as  its  goal  the  exhibi- 
tion of  "the  work  of  progressive  twentieth-century 
painters."  For  many  artists,  particularly  those  associated 
with  the  American  Abstract  Artists  group,  the  Museum 
of  Living  Art  provided  firsthand  contact  with  trends  in 
European  modernism. 

Gallatin's  Untitled  (1938)  is  typical  of  his  Cubist- 
inspired  collage  compositions  — from  a  central  support, 
here  a  tabletop,  issue  a  cluster  of  forms  dependent  on 
each  other  for  spatial  support,  color  contrast,  and  bal- 
ance. George  L.K.  Morris  (1905-1975),  Gallatin's  friend 
and  follower,  shared  Gallatin's  excitement  about 
abstraction,  finding  that  "abstract  shape  and  position 
became  expressive  in  their  own  right  when  deprived  of 
picturesque  accoutrements."  Morris'  cast  bronze  Con- 
figuration (1936)  expands  Gallatin's  Cubist  idiom  into  a 
Constructivist  hybrid  that  emphasizes  space  over  mass 
and  the  speed  of  modern  technology.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
typical  of  the  evolution  from  Cubism  to  Constructivism 
in  twentieth-century  sculpture  — the  same  lineage  pre- 
sented by  Gallatin  in  the  exhibition  of  his  collection. 

The  relationship  between  recognizable  form  and 
abstraction  fascinated  Charles  H.  Alston  (1907-1977) 
throughout  his  career.  His  realist  style  has  its  basis  in 
Cubist  arrangements  of  form,  as  seen  in  Family  (1955), 
where  the  sitters  serve  both  as  formal  studies  in  vaguely 
Cubist  arrangements  and  as  realistic  portraits.  Trained 
at  Columbia  University  in  art  education,  Alston  was  the 
first  African-American  to  teach  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  where  he  was  later  joined  by  his  former  student 
Jacob  Lawrence  (b.  1917).  Lawrence  had  studied  with 
Alston  first  at  Harlem's  Utopia  House  and  then  at  the 


Harlem  Art  Workshop  in  the  early  1930s.  Until  1940,  in 
fact,  Lawrence  had  a  work  space  in  Alston's  studio; 
there  he  came  into  contact  with  dancers  and  musicians: 
"I  was  much  younger  than  they,"  he  recalled,  and  "they 
would  talk  about  what  they  thought  about  their  art.  .  .  . 
It  was  like  a  school."  Like  Alston,  Lawrence  was  inter- 
ested in  simplified  forms  and  the  essentials  of  structure, 
aesthetic  principles  he  often  applied  in  scenes  of  the 
African-American  experience.  Tombstones  (1942)  has 
geometric  patterning,  with  basic  shapes  that  capture 
the  essence  of  movement  and  body  language,  dynamic 
angular  and  upward  moving  lines,  and  vibrant  colors- 
black,  red,  and  blue.  These  formal  devices,  however, 
serve  to  record  a  Harlem  street  scene  where  the  occu- 
pants of  a  building  with  a  tombstone  maker's  shop  relax 
on  the  sidewalk.  Unlike  Alston,  Lawrence's  narrative 
content  emerges  not  in  a  single  work,  but  through  a 
series  of  thematically  related  images  — an  approach 
influenced,  as  Lawrence  acknowledged,  by  Francisco 
Goya,  the  nineteenth-century  Spanish  master  of  serial 
art,  and  contemporary  Mexican  muralists  such  as  Jose 
Clemente  Orozco  and  Diego  Rivera. 

Tenets  of  Cubism  and  Constructivism  often  came  to 
America  with  artists  who  had  personally  witnessed  their 
development  in  Europe.  Czech-born  Jan  Matulka  ( 1 890- 
1972)  taught  at  the  Art  Students  League,  where  his  stu- 
dents included  Dorothy  Dehner  (b.  1901)  and  David 
Smith  (1906-1965).  Matulka's  Still  Life  with  Lilies  (c. 
1926),  with  its  simplified  and  linear  forms,  anticipates 
the  kind  of  Cubism  he  taught  — an  emphasis  on  the  flat 
abstract  patterning  inherent  to  three-dimensional 
forms,  often  defined  with  decorative  elements  such  as 
stripes  and  cross-hatched  lines.  Surface  texture  was  also 
important  to  Matulka,  and  he  frequently  mixed  sand  and 
other  substances  into  his  paint.  Dehner  remembers  that 
Matulka  "taught  us  in  many  ways.  Constantly  recom- 
mending the  work  of  other  interesting  artists  to  us,  he 
aimed  to  give  us  as  broad  a  view  as  possible  of  the  entire 
spectrum  of  art,  past  and  present  ....  it  was  nourishing 
and  engrossing  to  hear  Matulka  speak  of  his  firsthand 
knowledge  of  cubism,  dadaism,  and  surrealism."  The 
mechanistic  figures  in  Dehner's  etching  Montebanks  with 
Charms  (1955)  assimilate  Matulka's  lessons  in  their  mar- 
riage of  Surrealist  imagery  and  expressive  but  flattened 
triangular  and  rectangular  forms. 

David  Smith,  initially  taught  the  rudiments  of  Cub- 
ism and  Constructivism  by  Matulka  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  later  shifted  from  painting  to  sculpture,  creat- 
ing expressive  configurations  in  welded  steel.  The  com- 


positional  principle  of  Cockfight  — Variation  (1945)  bears 
witness  to  Matulka's  teaching  in  its  organization  around 
a  central  core  with  curved  and  twisting  projections 
manifesting  abstract  pictorial  ideas  in  three-dimensions. 

The  anecdotal  figurative  style  favored  by  Paul  Cadmus 
(b.  1904)  was  an  alternative  to  painterly  abstraction  in 
the  1930s  and  1940s.  Since  1940  Cadmus  has  been 
painting  in  egg  tempera  — a  mixture  of  egg  yolk,  pig- 
ment, and  water  — a  method  he  passed  on  to  his  student 
George  Tooker  (b.  1920),  who  studied  privately  with 
him  in  1946.  Cadmus  paints  scenes  of  contemporary 
society,  maintaining  that  "art  is  not  only  more  true  but 
also  more  living  and  vital  if  it  derives  its  immediate 
inspiration  and  its  outward  form  from  contemporary 
life."  Choosing  the  less  ideal  aspects  of  this  life,  Cadmus 
satirically  critiques  social  values  and  morals  in  Sailors  and 
Floosies  (1938).  Tooker  shares  Cadmus'  precisely  realist 
style  but  differs  in  his  choice  of  subject  matter,  often 
depicting  small  groupings  of  two  or  three  people  in 
enigmatic  situations.  In  Table  II  (1981),  three  figures  are 
placed  around  a  simple  white  table.  A  nude  female  in  the 
foreground  is  backed  by  a  woman  swathed  head-to-toe 
in  a  loose,  hanging  cloak.  In  the  background,  a  boy  sits 
quietly,  his  head  resting  on  crossed  arms.  There  is  no 
physical  or  emotional  exchange  among  the  figures;  each 
seems  psychologically  withdrawn.  The  curvilinear  com- 
position and  muted  colors  enhance  the  dreamlike  mood 
of  the  painting,  which  hints  at  both  alienation  and 
eroticism. 

Jackson  Pollock  ( 1 9 1  2- 1 956)  studied  at  the  Art  Students 
League  with  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1889-1975)  and  was 
strongly  influenced  by  him.  Benton  introduced  Pollock 
to  Renaissance  and  Baroque  masters  such  as  Michel- 
angelo, El  Greco,  and  Rubens,  whose  painterly  styles 
with  sweeping  gestures  and  strong  color  contrasts  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  Pollock.  The  pull  from  figuration 
toward  abstraction  in  Benton's  Martha's  Vineyard  (1925) 
is  advanced  in  Pollock's  untitled  drawings  (c.  1933-39), 
in  which  we  see  echoes  of  Benton's  undulating  contours. 
Pollock's  personal  vision  asserts  itself  in  the  dense  and 
congested  imagery  and  in  his  use  of  grotesque  mythic 
figures.  Pollock  eventually  made  a  complete  break  with 
figuration  and  abandoned  geometric  structure  in  favor 
of  the  all-over  patterns  of  gestural  drip  paintings  for 
which  he  is  renowned. 

When  Hans  Hofmann  (1880-1966)  arrived  in  America 
from  Germany  in  1 932,  he  brought  with  him  a  thorough 


understanding  of  modern  European  art  movements.  His 
teaching  career,  which  spanned  four  decades,  influenced 
many  of  the  postwar  generation  of  artists.  His  commit- 
ment to  abstraction,  to  the  geometric,  and  the  gesture 
is  unified  in  Fantasia  in  Blue  (1954),  where  rich  color 
exuberantly  applied  expresses  his  engagement  with  the 
tactility  of  paint.  Helen  Frankenthaler  (b.  1928)  studied 
with  Hofmann  only  for  a  short  time,  but  the  cosmic 
character  of  Orange  Mood  ( I  966)  suggests  an  interest  in 
the  spiritual  that  Hofmann  viewed  as  intrinsic  to  art- 
making:  "While  creative  science  is  mental  food,  art  is 
the  satisfaction  of  the  soul."  For  students  Lee  Krasner 
(1908-1984)  and  George  McNeil  (b.  1908),  Hofmann's 
contributions  were  inestimable.  Krasner  credits  Hof- 
mann with  teaching  her  the  rudiments  of  Cubism  and 
the  rupture  of  two-dimensional  space,  but  The  Guardian 
( I  960)  shows  a  shift  from  a  Cubist-based  geometry  to  a 
more  rhythmic  and  free  composition.  McNeil  identifies 
Hofmann  as  teaching  him  "the  big  ideas  about  space." 
McNeil's  natural  vitality  is  evidenced  in  Astor  (1958) 
which,  with  its  gestural  variety,  recalls  Hofmann's  figu- 
rative paintings. 

William  Baziotes  ( I  9 1 2- 1 963)  abandoned  Cubism  in  the 
mid- 1 940s  for  an  art  with  emotive  power.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  French  Surrealists  during 
World  War  II  and  saw  in  their  method  of  psychic  autom- 
atism the  means  to  release  emotions.  His  use  of  an 
organic  vocabulary  expressed  in  abstract  terms  in  The 
Beach  (1955)  typifies  the  ambiguity  and  mysteriousness 
he  sought  in  works  that  he  wanted  "to  obsess  and  to 
haunt."  Baziotes  taught  at  New  York  University  from 
the  late  1940s  through  the  1950s,  where  Larry  Rivers 
(b.  1923)  was  a  student.  Rejecting  his  teacher's  abstrac- 
tion for  a  painterly  figuration,  Rivers'  work  of  the  I  950s 
was  an  extension  of  his  everyday  life  and  included  por- 
traits of  his  children,  relatives,  and  fellow  artists.  His 
mother-in-law  and  primary  model  during  these  years  is 
the  subject  of  Berdie  in  a  Red  Shawl  (1953).  Rivers' 
sketchy,  swift,  and  expressive  brushwork  in  this  portrait 
contrasts  with  Baziotes'  thin  and  smooth  paint  surfaces; 
both  artist  and  student,  however,  share  a  feeling  for 
sensuous  color,  usually  expressed  in  muted  tones. 

It  was  in  the  1950s  that  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  began  to  invite  artists  to  teach 
in  their  programs.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
influential  artist-teacher  of  that  era  was  Josef  Albers 
(1888-1976),  who  taught  at  Black  Mountain  College  in 
North  Carolina,  Yale  University,  and  Trinity  College  in 


Hartford,  Connecticut.  Homage  to  the  Square:  "Gained" 
( I  959)  is  one  of  a  series  begun  in  I  949  that  espoused  his 
values  of  controlled,  reductive,  geometric  form,  mini- 
mal personal  handwriting,  and  the  use  of  color  to  show 
mood  and  plastic  activity. 

Robert  Rauschenberg  (b.  1925),  who  studied  with 
Albers  at  Black  Mountain  College,  rejected  Albers'  geo- 
metric and  restrictive  abstraction,  finding  his  own  imag- 
ery in  everyday  surroundings.  A  painterly  assemblage  of 
single  and  multiple  letters  shares  the  canvas  with  ges- 
tural brushstrokes  and  drips  of  thinned  paint  in  Summer 
Rental  +  2  (I960).  The  painting  reflects  the  influence  of 
another  teacher  at  Black  Mountain  College,  composer 
John  Cage  (1904-1993).  Much  of  Rauschenberg's  work 
is  made  by  combining  and  collaging,  an  approach  used  by 
Cage,  whose  compositions  are  assembled  according  to 
the  chance  operations  of  the  I  Ching. 

William  Bailey  (b.  1930)  studied  with  Albers  at  Yale 
University  from  1955  to  1957.  Albers'  theories  about 
color  interaction  and  perception  are  elegantly  demon- 
strated in  Bailey's  paintings  of  objects  against  undiffer- 
entiated grounds.  Albers'  abstractions,  however,  found 
no  favor  with  his  student,  whose  oeuvre  consists  almost 
entirely  of  still  lifes  and,  occasionally,  portraits  and  inte- 
rior scenes.  In  "N"  (Female  Nude)  (c.  1965),  Bailey 
locates  the  figure  against  a  flat  ground  and  examines  the 
subtle  interaction  of  varying  shapes  and  colors  — a 
method  he  employed  with  equal  effectiveness  in  his 
"landscapes"  with  still-life  objects. 

Another  Albers'  student,  Eva  Hesse  (1936-1970), 
also  rejected  her  teacher's  systematic  theories  and  geo- 
metric sensibility.  Unlike  Albers'  work,  One  More  Than 
One  (1967)  displays  an  expressive  attitude  in  its  mix  of 
body  imagery  with  process:  the  breast  shape  collapses 
inward,  and  the  heavily  textured  surface  is  achieved  by 
combining  painted  papier-mache  with  idiosyncratic 
materials  such  as  plastic  and  cord. 

The  crisp,  brightly  lit  realism  of  Philip  Pearlstein  (b. 
1924)  focuses  dramatically  on  the  nude  human  figure. 
Yet  he  eschews  eroticism,  his  assessments  of  the  body 
being  dispassionate  and  neutral,  as  in  Female  Model  on 
Oriental  Rug  with  Mirror  (1968).  Pearlstein  often  hides 
or  crops  the  heads  of  his  figures  to  emphasize  the  torso 
or  an  interesting  arrangement  of  appendages.  His  con- 
cept of  the  "landscape  of  the  body"  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  an  extreme  by  Byron  Kim  (b.  1 96  I ),  one  of  his 
students  at  Yale.  Kim's  Belly  Paintings  (1992),  with  iso- 
lated body  parts,  colored  in  a  variety  of  skin  tones, 
work  similarly  to  Pearlstein's  nudes  — the  detached  pre- 


sentation allows  for  a  multiplicity  of  readings  — formal, 
sexual,  psychological,  social. 

Al  Held  (b.  1928),  intimately  involved  with  Abstract 
Expressionism  in  the  I  950s,  made  a  shift  to  a  less  ambig- 
uous and  more  structured  style  in  the  next  decade.  The 
geometric  and  curvilinear  configurations  in  The  Dowager 
Empress  (1965),  with  its  clearly  defined  planes  of  color, 
reveal  Held's  desire  "to  give  the  gesture  structure"  and 
anticipate  the  more  spatially  complex  forms  he  devised 
in  the  later  1960s.  Space,  its  use  and  structure,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  work  of  one  of  Held's  students  at  Yale, 
Judy  Pfaff  (b.  I  946).  Her  interest  was  in  Cubist  space  — 
its  break-up  and  restructuring.  Great  Glasses  (1988)  is  a 
construction  of  commercially  made  objects  attached  to 
the  wall  in  an  expansive  three-dimensional  arrangement. 
Pfaff  calls  the  Cubist  element  in  her  work  "a  reshuffling 
of  time  and  space." 

Judy  Pfaff  taught  art  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Purchase  in  the  mid-1970s.  Jon  Kessler  (b. 
1957),  a  student  there,  furthers  the  penchant  for  unor- 
thodox materials  in  Over  Stamford  (1989),  a  kinetic 
sculpture  that  incorporates  photography,  plexiglass,  and 
aluminum.  In  his  use  of  specific  imagery,  however, 
Kessler  has  taken  a  different  path:  his  interests  are  more 
conceptual  than  formal  and  he  seeks  to  make  works 
whose  meanings  are  open-ended.  Kessler  hopes  his 
urban  landscape  pieces  evoke  varied  reactions,  stating: 
"The  more  references  a  work  provides  for  a  viewer  the 
more  varied  their  conclusions  will  be." 

Cubist-derived  sculpture  — sculpture  based  on  volume 
rather  than  plane  — characterizes  the  approach  of  Tony 
Smith  (1912-1980).  Trained  as  an  architect,  Smith  cre- 
ated Minimalist  sculptures  marked  by  clear,  geometric 
forms  industrially  produced.  Untitled  (4-26-6 1)  ( 1 96 1 ),  a 
drawing  of  simple  forms,  invites  the  viewer  to  construct 
a  three-dimensional  piece  with  its  patternlike  display. 
Mel  Kendrick  (b.  1949)  studied  with  Tony  Smith  at 
Hunter  College.  But  Kendrick's  organic  sensibilities  led 
him  to  direct  hand-carving,  surface  marking,  and  use  of 
the  pedestal.  The  cedar  log  that  serves  as  material  for 
Big  Tree  (1988)  is  left  much  in  its  natural  state,  the 
carved  sections  providing  contrast  with  the  uncut,  as 
they  reveal  colors  and  patterns  otherwise  hidden  by  the 
outer  bark.  The  object  suggests  both  its  tree  history 
and  the  artist's  hand. 

Jack  Tworkov  (1900-1982),  like  many  teachers  of  his 
time,  matured  during  the  heyday  of  Abstract  Expres- 


sionism.  When  he  found  that  it  had  become  an  almost 
academic  style,  he  began  to  seek  a  more  structured 
form  of  expression.  Duo  /  (1956),  one  of  a  series  based 
on  the  interaction  between  two  figures,  is  built  on  a 
grid,  its  gestural  and  dense  surface  stabilized  by  a  strong 
geometric  structure.  Tworkov  was  also  interested  in 
number  systems  and  numerical  ordering  and  conveyed 
this  concern  to  his  student  at  Yale,  Jennifer  Bartlett  (b. 
1941).  Mathematical  ordering  functions  in  Bartlett's 
work  as  a  structural  component,  fragmenting  and  orga- 
nizing the  painting  surface.  Although  Bartlett  works 
with  order  systems  and  sequence,  she  has  followed  her 
teacher's  approach  and  has  become  more  gestural  and 
painterly  in  her  style.  The  expressive  hand  that  forms 
the  lush  garden  imagery  of  Shadow  (1985)  is  controlled 
within  a  linear  organizing  plan  similar  to  the  one 
Tworkov  describes  as  the  basis  for  his  work:  "What  I 
wanted  was  a  simple  structure  dependent  on  drawing  as 
a  base  on  which  the  brushing,  spontaneous  and  pulsat- 
ing, gave  a  beat  to  the  painting  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  beat  in  music." 

In  1969  Vito  Acconci  (b.  1940),  educated  as  a  poet, 
made  his  first  visual  art  pieces  — documentary  photo- 
graphs of  his  actions  in  a  landscape.  At  the  core  of 
Acconci's  art  is  a  connection  to  real-life  situations.  It  is 
his  goal  to  create  an  encounter  in  which  the  viewer 
becomes  essential  for  the  completeness  of  the  work. 
Acconci  took  his  body  as  subject  matter  in  Hands  Down/ 
Side  by  Side  ( 1 969),  a  photograph  that  documents  a  walk 
he  took  in  a  New  Jersey  landscape.  Written  across  the 
photograph  is  information  about  the  site  location  and 
the  action  of  the  camera,  inviting  the  viewer's  participa- 
tion on  a  creative  level.  Additionally,  the  camera  is 
focused  on  the  genital  area,  changing  the  spectator's 
role  from  viewer  to  voyeur. 

In  the  1970s,  Acconci  began  making  sculptural 
pieces,  and  he  hired,  among  others,  Robert  Longo  (b. 
1953)  as  an  assistant.  Longo  found  this  apprenticeship 
system  valuable  because  it  encouraged  an  exchange  of 
ideas.  Longo  later  described  Acconci's  influence  as  spir- 
itual: "The  spiritual  ones  are  the  generation  that  came 
before  me,  so  my  work  therefore  doesn't  have  any  pic- 
torial relation  to  looking  like  theirs.  It's  more  like  the 
conceptual  motivation  that  was  theirs."  Conceptually, 
Longo  is  also  involved  in  fracturing  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  art  and  audience.  In  his  context,  the 
relationship  concerns  the  way  in  which  we  experience 
the  constant  barrage  of  information  and  images  directed 
at  us  by  mass  media.  The  theatrical,  life-size  figure  of 


Eric  ( 1 984),  from  the  extensive  Men  in  the  Cities  series, 
confronts  the  viewer  up  close  in  an  echo  of  film  imagery. 
The  single,  static  frozen  figure  is  an  archetype  in 
Longo's  art.  It  postulates  that  our  visual  training  origi- 
nates and  participates  in  a  cultural  Zeitgeist  dominated 
by  television,  cinema,  and  the  press. 

John  Baldessari  (b.  1931)  has  taught  at  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  Valencia,  since  1970.  One  of  the 
first  to  legitimize  the  fine-art  use  of  media  imagery, 
Baldessari  appropriated  familiar  scenes  from  the  enter- 
tainment world  and  reproduced  them  in  a  black-and- 
white  grid,  as  in  Ashputtle  (1982).  The  evocative 
imagery,  both  literal  and  symbolic,  in  this  composite 
photowork  allows  for  multiple  readings.  Baldessari  val- 
ues content  over  form.  An  early  proponent  of  Concep- 
tualism,  he  considers  the  idea,  not  the  object,  of 
paramount  importance. 

Ross  Bleckner  (b.  1949)  studied  with  Baldessari  in 
the  early  1970s.  Unlike  his  teacher,  Bleckner  was 
attracted  to  the  act  of  painting.  In  Count  No  Count 
(1989),  he  examines  traditional  painterly  issues  such  as 
light,  texture,  and  spatial  illusion.  The  dark,  multi- 
layered  surface  is  interrupted  by  starlike  points  of  light 
that  glimmer  and  melt  away,  suggesting  the  transient 
character  of  living  things. 

Dedicated  and  influential  teachers  appear  to  view  art 
education  as  a  process  of  support  rather  than  as  one  of 
didactic  instruction.  From  Henri  to  Hofmann,  Albers  to 
Baldessari,  the  teacher's  generous  and  inspiring  person- 
ality has  been  as  valuable  as  the  practical  content  of  the 
curriculum.  The  good  teacher  does  not  give  formulas, 
but  helps  to  bring  out  what  is  natural  to  the  student, 
encouraging  the  exploration  of  new  media,  new  tech- 
niques, and,  ultimately,  new  concepts. 

CYNTHIA     ROZNOY 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 


The  works  of  art  are  arranged  in 
teacher-student  groupings,  with  the 
teacher  listed  first.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  all  works  are  from  the 
Permanent  Collection  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  Dimensions 
are  in  inches;  height  precedes  width 
precedes  depth. 


HENRI 
BELLOWS 
SLOAN 
DAVIS 


Robert  Henri    (1865-1929) 

Rlackwell's  Island,  East  River,  1900 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  24[/i 

Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest     77.1.24 

"The  true  character  of  the  student 
is  one  of  great  mental  and  spiritual 
activity.  He  arrives  at  conclusions  and 
he  searches  to  express  his  findings.  He 
goes  to  the  market  place,  to  the  exhi- 
bition place,  wherever  he  can  reach 
the  people,  to  lay  before  them  his  new 
angle  on  life.  He  creates  a  disturbance, 
wins  attention  from  those  who  have  in 
them  his  kind  of  blood  — the  student 
blood.  These  are  stirred  into  activity. 
Camps  are  established.  Discussion  runs 
high.  There  is  life  in  the  air." 


George  Bellows    ( 1 882- 1 925) 

Floating  Ice,  1910 

Oil  on  canvas,  45  x  63 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.96 

"Arrived  in  New  York  I  found  myself  in 
my  first  art  school  under  Robert  Henri 
having  never  heard  of  him  before  .  .  . 
My  life  begins  at  this  point.  ...  To  be  a 
student  is  to  have  an  eternal  aptitude 
of  mind  for  the  assimilation  of  under- 
standing, impressions,  and  knowledge." 


John  Sloan    (1871-1951) 

Backyards,  Greenwich  Village,  1914 
Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  32 
Purchase     36.153 

"I  was  only  nineteen  when  I  first  met 
Robert  Henri,  and  he  was  only  six 
years  my  senior,  but  even  at  that 
time  he  was  known  as  'the  old  man.' 
Through  all  the  years  of  our  friendship 
I  have  never  felt  really  close  to  him, 
he  was  the  master  and  I  the  pupil.  His 
was  a  dominant  personality,  deservedly 
commanding  respect  and  somewhat 
impatient  of  any  ideas  that  'crossed' 
his  own.  For  this  reason  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  believed  in 
him  and  repelled  those  who  could  not 
accept  his  position." 


Stuart  Davis    (1892-1964) 

Early  American  Landscape,  I  925 

Oil  on  canvas,  I  9  x  22 

Gift  of  Juliana  Force      31.171 

"Whatever  the  Henri  school  may  have 
lacked  in  systematic  discipline  was 
more  than  made  up  for  by  other  posi- 
tive contributions.  It  took  art  off  the 
academic  pedestal  and,  by  affirming  its 
origin  in  the  life  of  the  day,  developed 
a  critical  sense  toward  social  values  in 
the  student." 


GALLATIN 
MORRIS 


A.E.Gallatin    (1881-1952) 

Untitled,  1938 
Oil  on  canvas,  20'/4  x  24'/2 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Philip 
Morris  Incorporated     76.32 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  [the]  future 
American  painters  will  not  glance  quite 
so  often  at  the  work  produced  by 
the  Ecole  de  Paris,  but  will  recall,  for 
example,  that  around  1800  it  was  the 
self-taught,  purely  native  American 
painters  and  sculptors  who  executed 
the  authentic  and  living  paintings  and 
sculpture  of  the  period." 


George  L.K.  Morris    ( 1 905- 1 975) 

Configuration,  1936 

Bronze,  25  x  I  1 3/4  x  7  overall 

Gift  of  Mr.  Jerry  Leiber     8l.39a-b 

"The  development  of  abstract  art  may 
still  be  in  its  early  stages.  Several 
decades  have  passed  since  its  inception 
as  an  independent  art-form;  it  takes 
time,  however,  to  absorb  what  tran- 
spires under  comparatively  untried 
circumstances.  There's  a  popular 
notion  that  the  technique  of  abstract 
art  is  easy;  and  so  it  is  — if  the  artist 
doesn't  care  too  much  about  how  it 
looks.  If  one  is  to  remain  conscious  and 
alert  to  every  shape,  position  of  shape, 
angle,  or  linear  direction  — not  to 
mention  intensity  of  color  and  tone  — 
a  test  is  offered  for  judgment  and 
tenacity;  and  the  course  of  the  struggle 
may  release  a  genuine  emotion  that  is 
neither  literary  or  intellectual." 
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ALSTON 
LAWRE  NC  E 


Charles  H.  Alston    (1907-1977) 

Family,  1955 

Oil  on  canvas,  48'/4  x  353A 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Artists 
and  Students  Assistance  Fund     55.47 

"The  place  of  Jacob  Lawrence  among 
younger  painters  is  unique.  Having  thus 
far  miraculously  escaped  the  imprint  of 
academic  ideas  and  current  vogues  in 
art,  to  which  young  artists  are  most 
susceptible,  he  has  followed  a  course 
of  development  dictated  entirely  by 
his  own  inner  motivations.  ...  He  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  life  about 
him;  the  joy,  the  suffering,  the  weak- 
ness, the  strength  of  the  people  he 
sees  every  day.  This  for  the  most  part 
forms  the  subject  matter  of  his  inter- 
esting compositions." 


Jacob  Lawrence    (b.  1917) 

Tombstones,  1942 

Gouache  on  paper,  283/t  x  20 '/2 

Purchase     43.14 

"I  had  acceptance  at  a  very  early  age 
from  the  community,  and  that  does 
a  lot.  The  people  that  accepted  me 
didn't  necessarily  know  about  art,  but 
they  encouraged  me.  My  mother  had 
no  experience  in  the  visual  arts;  the 
creative  process  was  not  part  of  her 
experience.  She  encouraged  me  to  go 
into  the  civil  service  because  of  the 
security  it  offered;  she  didn't  see  art 
as  affording  that  type  of  security.  I 
got  most  of  my  encouragement  from 
Charles  Alston  and  Augusta  Savage." 


MATULKA 
D  E  H  N  E  R 
SMITH 


Jan  Matulka    (1890-1972) 

Still  Life  with  Lilies,  c.  1926 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.299 

"Matulka  [his  student  Dorothy  Dehner 
commented],  both  as  a  painter  and  a 
teacher,  was  for  that  period  a  very 
avant-garde  figure.  He  was  bold  in  his 
concepts,  unique  in  his  palette,  and 
unshakable  in  his  convictions.  ...  It 
was  nourishing  and  engrossing  to  hear 
Matulka  speak  of  his  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  cubism,  dadaism,  and  surreal- 
ism. He  spoke  of  all  the  arts,  as  he 
was  interested  in  music  and  literature 
also.  He  spoke  to  us  of  the  Bauhaus, 
German  expressionism,  and  the  new 
architecture  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Le 
Corbusier,  Erich  Mendelsohn,  Walter 
Gropius,  and  others." 


Dorothy  Dehner    (b.  1901) 

Montebanks  with  Charms,  1955 
Etching:  sheet,  I  3 'Ax  I  07/s;  plate, 
9x  5 '  V 1 6 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Purchase 
Fund     89.21 

"David  Smith  and  I  came  to  know  Jan 
Matulka  as  a  teacher  at  the  Arts  Stu- 
dents League  before  we  knew  him  as  a 
painter.  .  .  .  Matulka  gave  us  that  extra 
feeling  of  confidence  in  ourselves 
which  acknowledged  our  serious  intent 
to  become  professional  artists.  .  .  . 
Matulka's  dedication  to  his  own  paint- 
ing was  passed  on  to  us,  an  awareness 
of  what  it  meant  to  live  the  life  of  an 
artist  and  accept  the  responsibilities  to 
one's  work." 
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David  Smith    (1906-1965) 

Cockfight  —  Variation,  1945 
Steel,  34  x  I63/4X  9'/2 
Purchase     46.9 

[At  the  Art  Students  League,  Smith 
received  from  John  Sloan]  "a  feeling  of 
knowing  the  artist's  position  as  a  rebel 
or  as  one  in  revolt  against  the  status 
quo,"  and  from  Kimon  Nicolaides  "a 
feeling  for  sensitivity  of  line."  Matulka, 
however,  "was  a  guy  I'd  rather  give 
more  credit  than  anyone  else.  It  was 
from  [Matulka]  that  for  the  first  time 
I  learned  Cubism  and  Constructivism. 
Then  the  world  kind  of  opened  for 
me.  .  .  .  Matulka  was  the  most  notable 
influence  on  my  work.  .  ." 


CADMUS 
TOO  K  E  R 


Paul  Cadmus    (b.  1904) 

Sailors  and  Floosies,  1938 

Oil  and  tempera  on  panel,  25  x  39  '/z 

Gift  of  Malcolm  S.  Forbes     64.42 

"What  art  schools  are  good  for  is  for 
growing  up,  for  making  lifelong  friends, 
for  falling  in  love,  for  practicing  with 
fellow  students,  and  for  learning  tech- 
niques. The  Art  Students  League  seems 
to  me  to  be  good  in  all  the  above,  but 
in  the  art  schools  that  I  know  there 
could  be  more  emphasis  on  teaching  a 
great  variety  of  techniques." 


George  Tooker    (b.  1920) 

Table  II,  1 98  I 

Tempera  on  panel,  24  x  30 

Midtown  Payson  Galleries,  New  York 

"I  was  absolutely  delighted  to  go  to  an 
art  school  [the  Art  Students  League] 
and  I  had  some  wonderful  teachers. 
Reginald  Marsh  was  a  marvelous 
teacher,  a  wonderful  artist  and  man. 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  was  very  ill  by 
the  time  I  was  there  in  1943,  but  I 
remember  him  as  a  great  lecturer,  a 
spellbinding  speaker,  very  inspirational. 
Paul  Cadmus  became  my  closest  friend 
and  started  me  painting  in  egg  tempera 
on  panel." 
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BENTON 
POLLOCK 


Thomas  Hart  Benton    ( 1 889- 1 975) 

Martha's  Vineyard,  1925 

Oil  on  canvas,  16  x  20 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.99 

"The  fully  developed  Pollock  rhythms 
are  open  and  suggest  continuous 
expansion.  There  is  no  logical  end  to 
Pollock  paintings.  .  .  The  Pollock 
structures  may  defy  the  'rules  of  art,' 
but  they  do  correspond  to  the  actual 
mechanics  of  human  vision,  which  is 
also  without  closed  peripheries.  Jack 
Pollock's  work  represents,  not  the 
objects  we  experience  in  the  act  of 
seeing,  but  the  way  we  see  them,  in 
continuing,  unending  shifts  of  focus." 


Jackson  Pollock    (1912-1956) 

Untitled,  c.  1933-39 

Graphite  and  colored  crayon  on  paper, 

I5x  10 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Julia  B. 

Engel  Purchase  Fund  and  the  Drawing 

Committee     85.16 

Untitled,  c.  1933-39 

Graphite  and  colored  crayon  on  paper, 

I5x  10 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Julia  B. 

Engel  Purchase  Fund  and  the  Drawing 

Committee     85.17 

"My  work  with  Benton  was  important 
as  something  against  which  to  react 
very  strongly,  later  on;  in  this,  it  was 
better  to  have  worked  with  him  than 
with  a  less  resistant  personality  who 
would  have  provided  a  much  less 
strong  opposition." 


HOFMANN 
FRANKENTHALER 
K  R  A  S  N  E  R 

McNEIL 


Hans  Hofmann    ( 1 880- 1 966) 

Fantasia  in  Blue,  1954 

Oil  on  canvas,  60  x  52 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art     57.21 

"When  America  adds  a  developed 
culture  to  its  economic  richness  it  will 
be  one  of  the  happiest  countries  in  the 
world.  Providing  leadership  by  teach- 
ers and  support  of  developing  artists  is 
a  national  duty,  an  insurance  of  spiritual 
solidarity.  What  we  do  for  art,  we  do 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  and 
the  future." 


Helen  Frankenthaler    (b.  1928) 

Orange  Mood,  1 966 

Acrylic  on  cotton  duck,  84  x  79'/2 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Weymouth 

77.97 

"Does  the  painter  step  back  and  criti- 
cize when  he  is  through  painting  —  or 
can  they  be  simultaneous?  It  seems  a 
contradiction  to  approach  the  canvas 
with  a  vocabulary  other  than  the  true 
vocabulary  of  the  painter:  his  materials 
and  tools,  and  yet  I  find  it  often  impos- 
sible— and  I  think  at  times  that  I  am 
aware  too  much  of  the  considerations 
around  painting,  which  are  relations 
but  often  not  practical.  Is  it  possible  to 
'know  too  much'  as  a  painter?" 
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Lee  Krasner    (1908-1984) 


The  Guardian,  I960 

Oil  on  canvas,  53  x  58 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art     60.61 

"Hofmann  would  come  in  twice  a 
week  and  criticize  every  student.  He 
would  come  up  to  each  easel  and  say 
what  he  had  to  say,  or  do  what  he 
chose  to  do  with  the  work  in  front  of 
him.  Essentially  I  learned  the  rudiments 
of  Cubism  in  Hofmann's  class.  I  later 
realized  that  he  himself  would  swing 
from  Picasso  to  Matisse:  the  criticism 
would  change,  depending  on  what  was 
influencing  him  more  at  the  moment." 


George  McNeil    (b.  1908) 

Astor,  1958 

Oil  on  canvas,  66  x  66 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  an 
anonymous  donor     59.17 

"From  Hofmann  I  got  a  form  theory 
whereby  abstraction  was  not  a  novelty 
but  rather  structuring  of  lines,  planes, 
colors  and  other  basic  pictorial  ele- 
ments, i.e.  the  creation  of  form  (and 
presumably  value)  so  that  it  existed 
independently.  Above  all,  I  benefitted 
most  from  Hofmann's  teaching  about 
space  as  a  living  force,  that  nature  was 
not  composed  of  things  separated  by 
an  inert  space  but  rather  that  great 
pictorial  richness  could  be  seen  in  the 
totality  of  vision,  that  space  was  alive 
with  interacting,  tensioned  movements. 


B  AZIOTE  S 
RIVERS 


William  Baziotes    (1912-1963) 

The  Beach,  1955 

Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  48 

Purchase     56.12 

"The  creative  process  has  always  been 
the  same,  and  will  remain  so.  That 
is,  the  painter  looks  at  nature,  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  is  inspired 
by  some  aspect  of  it,  and  paints  it  as 
he  sees  it.  The  quality  of  the  painting 
depends  on  the  man.  In  other  words, 
how  great  is  the  artist's  spirit?" 


Larry  Rivers    (b.  1923) 

Berdie  in  a  Red  Shawl,  1953 

Oil  on  canvas,  53  x  65 

Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest     77.1.44 

"No  matter  how  crazy  it  gets,  it  has  to 
do  with:  'That's  where  I  am  and  that's 
how  I  do  it,  like  it  or  not.'  That's  why 
I  think  art  has  a  meaning  in  our  time, 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  last  activity 
where  you  are  fully  responsible." 
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PEARLSTEIN 
KIM 


Philip  Pearlstein    (b.  1924) 

Female  Model  on  Oriental  Rug  with 

Mirror,  1968 

Oil  on  canvas,  60  x  72 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leonard  A.  Lauder     84.69 

"The  thing  that  happened  after  I  left 
that  kind  of  precisionist  work  [graphic 
design]  and  got  into  teaching  for  a 
living  was  that  my  work  became  more 
precise.  Once  I  wasn't  doing  it  for  a 
living,  the  same  impulse  went  into  the 
painting.  The  paintings  almost  immedi- 
ately got  rid  of  the  expressionism  and 
began  working  toward  greater  and 
greater  clarity  and  precision." 


Byron  Kim    (b.  1961) 

Belly  Paintings,  1992 

Melted  crayon  on  linen,  10x8x4 

each 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Max 

Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 

"By  de-romanticizing  my  idea  of  who 
an  artist  might  be,  Philip  Pearlstein 
gave  me  the  notion  that  I  could 
become  a  professional  artist.  We  share 
the  temperament  of  a  stone.  It  was  a 
relief  for  me,  at  the  age  of  2  I ,  to  find 
out  that  a  raw-nerve  of  a  person 
gushing  color  around  wasn't  the  only 
way  to  be  a  painter.  Seeing  someone 
work  9:00  to  I  1:00  p.m.,  five  days  a 
week  was  inspiration  enough  for  me. 
Philip  made  it  clear  to  me  that  one 
needn't  be  touched  by  God.  One  might 
do  just  as  well  by  thinking  of  some 
good  ideas  and  doggedly  pursuing  them 
with  the  confidence  of  someone  with 
some  good  ideas.  Philip  taught  me  that 
it's  okay  if  people  misunderstand  your 
work  as  long  as  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  out  there  misunderstanding  it. 
In  retrospect,  I  think  Philip  gave  me 
the  courage  to  be  brazen  about  paint- 
ing as  a  vocation.  Also,  he  gave  me  a 
few  pointers  about  skin." 


■•   I    I     J     J 


A  L  B  E  RS 

RAUSCHENBERG 

BAILEY 

HESSE 


Josef  Albers    (1888-1976) 

Homage  to  the  Square:  "Gained,"  1959 

Oil  on  board,  40  x  40 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Fred  Mueller 

79.36 

"The  teacher  is  justified  to  lead  stu- 
dents only  if  he  is  and  remains  a  stu- 
dent. .  .  .  Development  of  active, 
productive  students  simply  depends  on 
active,  productive  teachers.  .  .  .  The 
example,  the  indirect  and  unobvious 
influence,  is  the  strongest  means  of 
education." 


Robert  Rauschenberg     (b.  1925) 

Summer  Rental  +  2,  I960 

Oil  on  canvas,  70  x  54 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art     61.6 

"Albers  was  a  beautiful  teacher  and  an 
impossible  person.  ...  He  wasn't  easy 
to  talk  to,  and  I  found  his  criticism  so 
excruciating  and  so  devastating  that  I 
never  asked  for  it.  Years  later,  though, 
I'm  still  learning  what  he  taught  me, 
because  what  he  taught  had  to  do  with 
the  entire  visual  world.  ...  I  consider 
Albers  the  most  important  teacher  I've 
ever  had,  and  I'm  sure  he  considered 
me  one  of  his  poorest  students." 
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William  Bailey    (b.  1930) 

"N"  (Female  Nude),  c.  1965 

Oil  on  canvas,  48  x  72 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Louis  Sosland     76.39 

"I  worked  with  Albers  for  six  years, 
first  as  a  student  and  later  as  an 
instructor  in  the  art  department  which 
he  headed.  Our  relationship  was  not 
close.  That  is  to  say,  I  was  neither 
friend  nor  disciple.  Still,  that  associa- 
tion had  a  profound  impact  upon  my 
development  both  as  a  painter  and 
as  teacher.  Beyond  the  brilliance  of 
Albers'  teaching,  what  impressed  me 
most  about  him  was  his  belief  in  the 
urgency  and  centrality  of  art.  More- 
over, he  was  a  fierce  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  individual  vision  at  a  time 
when  survival  in  the  American  art 
world  seemed  to  demand  submission 
to  the  historical  imperatives  which 
were  being  proclaimed  with  such 
fanfare  by  our  critical  establishment. 
He  believed  that  art  should  present 
rather  than  represent." 


Eva  Hesse    (1936-1970) 

One  More  Than  One,  1 967 
Synthetic  polymer  and  papier-mache 
on  wood,  with  cord,  8  x  15x5 
Collection  of  Steven  Antonakos  and 
Naomi  Spector 

"That  struggle  between  student  and 
finding  oneself  ...  I  don't  think  .  .  . 
can  be  avoided,  and  mine  was  very 
difficult  and  very  frustrating  .  .  .  but  I 
worked.  I  never  had  the  trouble  of  not 
being  able  to  work." 


HELD 
PFA  F  F 


Al  Held    (b.  1928) 

The  Dowager  Empress,  1965 
Synthetic  polymer  on  canvas,  96  x  7  I  V2 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art     66.3 

"I  have  a  deep  belief  that  nonobjective 
art  is  a  basic  language  form,  but  it 
needs  to  be  reexamined  from  the 
bottom  up.  In  the  '60s  there  was  a 
romantic  illusion  that  nonobjective  art 
was  creating  a  huge  new  world.  Today 
[1983]  it  is  in  crisis.  It  has  been  in  crisis 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  came  to  a 
boil  with  the  PR  about  punk  art.  Maybe 
this  crisis  was  needed.  My  hope  is  that 
there  will  be  a  cadre  of  young  artists 
who  will  use  the  crisis  to  reexamine 
all  the  basic  premises  and  axioms  of 
nonobjective  art." 
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PFA  F  F 
K  ESS  L  E  R 


Judy  Pfaff    (b.  1946) 

Great  Glasses,  1988 

Painted  metal,  plastic,  laminates,  wood, 
and  enamel,  108  x  96  x  60 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Max 
Protetch  Gallery,  New  York 

"The  only  good  thing  about  Yale  was 
Al  Held  and  the  guest  artists  ....  In 
spite  of  Yale  I  learned  one  helluva  lot 
because  of  Al  Held.  I  think  we  had  an 
affinity  for  complicated  spatial  arrange- 
ments. One  day  Al  said  to  me,  'What 
are  you  painting?'  And  I  replied,  'I 
don't  know.  Memories.  Landscapes. 
Leave  me  alone!'  Al  is  a  great  teacher. 
It  didn't  interest  him  if  I  was  good  or 
bad.  What  interested  him  was  that  I 
was  thinking  and  could  articulate.  I 
could  have  a  dialogue  with  him." 


Jon  Kessler    (b.  1957) 

Over  Stamford,  I  989 

Photograph  on  plexiglass  with  aluminum, 
lights,  and  motor,  22'/i  x  22'/2  x  8'/2 
Purchase     93.61 

"I'm  not  as  concerned  about  the  actual 
use  of  technology  in  my  work  as  I  am 
with  technology  as  a  subject.  In  fact, 
my  pieces  are  technologically  less 
sophisticated  than  most  new  children's 
toys.  [Sometimes  my  work]  is  about 
the  hybrid  of  future  and  past  technolo- 
gies, about  simulated  stimuli  as  well  as 
being  about  surveillance  and  protec- 
tion. At  other  times  I  use  technology 
to  bring  things  closer  to  the  natural 
sense.  .  .  .  But  about  kinetic  art  ...  I 
just  don't  see  the  work  that  way.  True, 
sometimes  they  move  and  sometimes 
they  have  lights.  If  I  could  express  life 
and  death  in  some  other  way  than  a  light 
dimming  up  and  down,  I  would  do  it." 


SMITH 

K  E  N  D  R  I  C  K 


Tony  Smith    (1912-1980) 

Untitled  (4-26-61),  1961 

Ink  on  paper  mounted  on  board,  three 

sheets,  87/i  6  x  l07/seach 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Drawing 

Committee     92. 1  29a-c 

"Hunter  is  a  subway  college,  and  it 
was  hard  to  get  the  students  to  make 
anything  large.  So  I  would  get  them  to 
make  little  things  of  cigarette  packs 
and  enlarge  them.  In  those  days  Parlia- 
ment and  Benson  and  Hedges  were  the 
only  cigarettes  that  came  in  stiff  boxes, 
so  we  used  them.  I  had  the  students 
make  them  up  five  times  larger,  and 
they  did  it,  although  they  were  furious 
with  me.  Since  I  had  my  students  do  it, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  do  it  myself.  I 
decided  to  take  my  own  medicine.  So 
I  took  the  filing  box  and  made  it  five 
times  larger.  I  really  saw  it  as  a  joke  on 
myself.  Then  I  took  it  down  to  the  fab- 
ricator, who  has  done  all  my  work,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  object  to  doing 
it.  He  said,  'no,  we're  a  jobbing  shop 
and  we  do  anything  anyone  wants.'" 


Mel  Kendrick    (b.  1949) 

Big  Tree,  I  988 

Cedar,  1 0  I  5/s  x  30  >h  x  30  overall 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     90.7 1 -b 

"I  was  responding  to  the  kind  of  per- 
versity I  sensed  in  Tony  Smith's  maga- 
zine article  of  the  late  '60s  or  early 
70s  about  driving  at  night  on  the  New 
Jersey  turnpike—  speculations  about 
the  possibility  for  new  monuments, 
new  sculptural  experience;  no  more 
sculptures  like  postage  stamps.  It 
shows  how  short  my  personal  history 
as  an  artist  is  that  I  accepted  without 
question  the  implications  of  earth- 
works; what  was  meant  to  be  radical 
had  already  become  for  me  the  norm. 
Ergo,  for  my  generation,  there  was  a 
need  for  a  revised  kind  of  radicality. 
When  the  avant-garde  is  the  status 
quo,  where  do  you  go?" 
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TWO  RKO V 
BA  RTLETT 


JackTworkov    (1900-1982) 

Duo  I,  1956 

Oil  on  canvas,  81 3A  x  573A 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art     58.22 

"Just  as  there  is  no  self  except  in 
relation  to  other  selves  so  there  is 
no  artist  except  in  relation  to  other 
artists.  The  problem  of  identity  for 
me  is  to  work  out  my  relation  to  the 
artists  and  art  of  my  immediate  envi- 
ronment. This  is  impossible  unless  one 
arrives  at  some  fundamental  ideas  of 
value  — at  some  concept  of  man  and  an 
idea  of  what  a  life  is." 


Jennifer  Bartlett    (b.  1941) 

Shadow,  1985 

Color  etching,  soft-ground  etching,  and 
aquatint,  set  of  four,  293A  x  22 'A  each 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Print 
Committee     85.6a-d 

"I  never  had  the  kind  of  natural  talent 
that  lets  you  draw  portraits  or  horses 
or  things  like  that.  I'd  do  very  large 
drawings  on  brown  paper  that  showed, 
for  example,  everything  I  could  think 
of  underwater.  Or  scenes  with  people 
dropping  from  cliffs  into  boats,  and 
Indians  in  the  background.  Art  teach- 
ers always  liked  me,  but  I  never  really 
understood  why  what  I  did  was  good." 


ACC  O  NC I 
LO  N  G  O 


Vito  Acconci    (b.  1940) 

Hands  Down/Side  by  Side,  I  969 
Gelatin  silver  prints  and  chalk  on 
paperboard,  297/s  x  39l5/i6 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Photography  Committee     92.12 

"In  1975  Robert  Longo  built  an  instal- 
lation for  me  at  Hallwalls  in  Buffalo;  in 
1976,  I  met  Ken  Feingold  and  David 
Salle  at  Cal  Arts,  where  they  were 
graduate  students.  Later,  when  they 
moved  to  New  York,  they  worked  for 
me;  each,  at  different  times,  functioned 
as  a  jack-of-all-trades  and  a  general 
researcher  — we  brooded  together, 
argued  with  each  other." 


ffi  OUT  firm    $**%    /VTD    I  AMP 
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Robert  Longo    (b.  1953) 

Eric,  1984 

Lithograph:  sheet,  68  x  39;  image, 

59  x  25 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Print 

Committee     84.54 

"When  I  got  to  New  York  in  1977  I 
started  working  for  Vito  Acconci, 
whom  I  had  met  through  Hallwalls.  I 
worked  for  him  on  and  off  for  a  year 
building  pieces  and  doing  installations; 
I  learned  much  of  how  to  be  an  artist 
from  him.  He  would  talk  to  you  a  lot;  I 
liked  being  paid  to  be  there  for  him  to 
bang  ideas  off  of." 
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BALDESSARI 
BLECKNER 


John  Baldessari    (b.  1931) 

Ashputtle,  1982 

Eleven  black-and-white  photographs, 

one  color  photograph,  and  text  panel, 

84  x  72  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 

and  Sculpture  Committee     83.8a-m 

"I've  often  felt  there's  a  fuzzy  bound- 
ary line  between  my  work  as  a  teacher 
and  my  work  as  an  artist.  I  often  think 
that  the  art  I  do  is  saying,  'Look,  this  is 
what  I've  been  talking  about.'  And  when 
I'm  teaching,  I'm  really  doing  art." 


Ross  Bleckner    (b.  1949) 

Count  No  Count,  1989 
Oil  and  wax  on  canvas,  108  x  72 '/e 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee     89.28 

"An  artist's  relationship  is  not  so  much 
to  objects  as  to  his  misreading  of  his 
idea  of  someone  else's  idea.  We  are 
always  the  sediment  and  residue  of  our 
own  misreading  of  other  things.  In  my 
relationship  to  current  painting,  there 
are  many  shared  ideas  even  though  I 
am  not  essentially  a  formal  or  theoret- 
ical painter.  My  work  is  more  personal 
and  disjunctive;  the  ideas  which  inter- 
est me  don't  really  make  themselves 
known  in  a  logical  sequence.  What  I  do 
is  put  the  work  around  myself,  thus 
constructing  the  logic  outside  it." 
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